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‘The Communist Manifesto 
1848 to 1948 


ago, in 1848, the Communist Mani- 
festo first proclaimed that “a spectre 
is haunting Europe—the spectre of 
Communism.” In 1948, following 
the forms of law but under pressure, 
Czechoslovakia has gone Commu- 
nist. Five weeks from today Italy 
chooses between a clerical and a 
Communist government. 
Communism has been tolerated or 
fought by liberals; it has been fought 
by conservatives. Communism has 
‘come to mean different things to dif- 
ferent people. Sectarian Communist 
groups, with different names, have 
differed about Communist doctrine. 
‘The Communist Manifesto is still 
‘the statement of the party’s position. 
‘Trotskyite Communists, and many 
others, insist that the program has 
‘seen much compromise in the party’s 
‘present motherland of Russia. The 
‘Hearst newspapers are trying each 
day to simplify these matters for us. 
‘The human mind grasps quickly at 
‘simple solutions of baffling and dis- 
turbing questions. We divide people 
readily among white and black. We 
are good, and they are bad. We work, 
so we think, for international good 
will and order; but they are bad men 
who play power politics. We are 


; 
| 
: 
Mr. SHarp: One hundred years 


pure democrats; they are dictators, 
worse than the Nazis. 

Reflection on the Communist 
Manifesto may help us to under- 
stand present-day conflicts. 

Joining today in this discussion 
are Abram Harris, economist, and 
Herman Finer, political economist. 
We all have somewhat different ex- 
periences and opinions. Harris was 
trained at Columbia University. In 
1936 he studied and traveled on a 
Guggenheim Fellowship in England 
and in Russia. He is now teaching a 
course on Marx in the philosophy 
department. A specialist in economic 
theory, he is systematically critical 
of socialism in all its forms, Western 
European and Russian alike. He will 
tell us, and we will discuss, what he 
considers the main elements in the 
Communist Manifesto—part proph- 
ecy, part program for revolution- 
ary reform, part escape from the real 
issues of industrial civilization. 

Finer was trained at the London 
School of Economics and taught 
there for many years. Since 1920 he 
has been a member of the British 
Labour party. He believes in the 
social democratic theory and pro- 
gram of the British Labour party. 
In a book just published, America’s 
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Destiny, he has explained his reasons 
for his vigorous opposition to Rus- 
sian communism and his devotion to 
Western democracy, minus the ex- 
cesses of capitalism. He will raise 
sharply the issues made by the Com- 
munist Manifesto. Do economic con- 
ditions determine the course of his- 
tory? Is class conflict the only means 
of progress? Is the Communist ob- 
jective, as the Communist Manifesto 
says, to give freedom to all? Is dicta- 
torship of the proletariat in any sense 
or in any way democracy or the 
means of getting democracy? 

And now, so that you, the listener, 
may know my prejudices, I will com- 
plete the list by trying to classify 
myself. 


Mr. Finer: Emphasize them, now; 
emphasize them! 


Mr. SHarp: Like Harris, I think 
that American capitalism offers the 
best program for both the United 
States and the world. Unlike Harris, 
and some of his friends, however, I 
cannot recommend a program for 
more than fifteen years ahead, when 
I hope to retire. Unlike some believers 
in the system, I think that, in the in- 
terests of its own survival, we still 
need to make every effort to avoid 
war and to organize agreement 
among nations. And I think that it is 
the scrappiness and quarrelsomeness 
of the human species, rather than the 
villainy of any particular class or na- 
tion, which stand in the way of pros- 
perity and peace. My position, people 
tell me, makes me the most easily 
misunderstood of the three of us. 


Harris, as an economist and a phi- 
losopher, what does the Communist 
Manifesto say? 


Mr. Harris: The Communist 
Manifesto sets forth a theory of his; 
tory, or of economic development. 
according to which the transforma 
tion of society is inevitable. Th 
theory was applied by Marx and 
Engels to capitalism, which, they 
thought, would be supplanted b 
socialism, just as capitalism had su 
perseded feudalism. The Manifesto is 
a political document, not a scientifi 
economic treatise. 


Mr. Finer: That needs a lot o 
stressing. It is very important, indeed 
Marx was not a philosopher, nor was 
Engels. He was the most combativ 
and crafty of politicians. He himse! 
said, “Philosophers have sought tq 
understand the world, but we—we 
seek to change it.” 

At the same time, I think that his 
pretension of being scientific was 
also a very good political move, be: 
cause science removes doubt from 
people; and one can play the confiz 
dence trick more easily when one hag 
removed doubt. | 


Mr. Harris: I would emphasize 
the revolutionary aspect of the Mani- 
festo. Although the Manifesto does 
contain Marx’s reasons for the trans- 
formation of capitalism, it is mainly 
significant as a revolutionary call te 
arms, appealing to the working class 
to bring about a socialist transforma! 
tion by the overthrow of capitalism| 


Mr. SHarp: What are some of the 


other main points? | 
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Mr. Harris: I would say that the 
central theme in the Manifesto is the 
idea that private ownership of the 
means of production creates a system 
of wage slavery whereby the workers 
_are subjected to the will and to the 
power of the capitalists. Against this 
system they must revolt. They are to 
: be led in this revolt by a revolutionary 
vanguard. The principles, on the ba- 
sis of which Marx analyzed capital- 
ism later, are somewhat as follows: 
The first is that history is a succession 
of class conflicts. 


Mr. Finer: What a point that is! 
That history—all history—can pivot 
around one point and that it is abso- 
lute on that account and that nothing 
else is contained in history excepting 
this emphasis on the class struggle. 
All history is the history of class 
struggles. 


Mr. Harris: One could easily say 
that all history is the succession of 
religious conflicts or of any other sort 
of conflict. I agree with you on that. 
But this is pivotal in Marx. The sec- 
ond point is that social transforma- 
tions occur because of changes in the 
‘modes of production or in the eco- 
momic structure. Thirdly, capitalism 
rests upon the exploitation of labor. 
Fourth, Marx says that, as capital is 
accumulated, ownership becomes 
more and more concentrated. In the 
fifth place, he contends that the ac- 
‘cumulation of capital leads to unem- 
ployment and to depressions. A sixth 
point Marx makes is that capitalistic 
changes cause the disappearance of 
the middle class and thus polarize 


1 
| 


— 


society into two antagonist classes— 
propertyless proletarians, on the 
one hand, and __property-owning 
capitalists, on the other. And then 
there is the idea that the lot of the 
worker is one of increasing misery 
under capitalism. 


Mr. Finer: Yes; he says “increas- 
ing pauperization,” actually, does 
he not? 


Mr. Harris: Yes. 


Mr. SuHarp: Is not his philosophy 
of history about as good as any of the 
philosophies of history which we 
have. It has drawn attention to an 
important point. All philosophies of 
history are oversimplified, are they 
not? 


Mr. Finer: But does he not over- 
simplify just a bit too much? We 
must admit that all philosophies of 
history are oversimplified. It is im- 
possible for any one man, for any one 
church, for any one nation, for any 
one sect, to comprehend, within the 
compass of a single brain, or even the 
collective brain of one great campus, 
the whole truth about all human na- 
ture over every millennium through 


which it has passed. 


Mr. SHarp: Has Marx not a very 
large measure of the truth, though? 
We have been through the depression 
and the revival. We have seen the po- 
sition of the working class changed. 
We have seen the position of the own- 
ers changed. We have seen a different 
literature grow up in the thirties as 
compared with the twenties. Every- 
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thing has been affected by these eco- 
nomic facts of our time. 


Mr. Finer: Yes, I have always 
been struck by the main point which 
he is supposed to have made—the 
economic part which, I think, Engels 
pointed out when he gave the eulogy 
at the burial of Marx. “Everybody,” 
he said, “wants to eat and drink.” 
This was the simple truth which 
Marx discovered. Is it not a bit 
too simple? 


Mr. Harris: By stressing the eco- 
nomic factor in the fashion which 
you do, Finer, I would say that you 
oversimplify Marx. It seems to me 
that, when one looks at the class 
struggle in terms of Marx’s more ex- 
tended analysis in Das Kapital, and 
other works, the economic factors 
seem to become rather unimportant. 
What Marx seems to have in mind is 
that there are two dominant classes 
in society—the proletarians, on the 
one hand, and the capitalists, on the 
other—and that each class embodies 
historical purpose. The proletariat, 
whether it is better off or worse off, 
has to realize its purpose—just as the 
capitalists overthrew the feudal nobil- 
ity, so now the proletarians must 
overthrow the capitalists. They must 
do it. History decrees that they must 
do it. This is their mission. So, what- 
ever their material improvement, 
revolution is inevitable on the part of 
the proletarians. 


Mr. Suarp: It is not a mission; it is 
just a theological notion so far as that 
is concerned. 


Mr. Finer: And it gives one a clue, 
really, to the critique of Marx—that! 
there is something over and above: 
what he has in his economic discus-. 
sions. | 

Mr. Harris: Oh, I would say that 
that was derived directly from Hegel; 
it is nothing but a transformation: 
from Hegel. | 


Mr. SHarp: At the same time we 
must agree that there is shrewd ob+ 
servation of the economic factors int 
history; and, after all, history has bee 
influenced by Marx. 


Mr. Harris: The whole school o 
historical analysts which followe 
Marx was influenced by Marx. 


Mr. Finer: Later in this discussiont 
I will go into this transcendent pury 
pose in Marx, which transcends his 
economics—economics to him being 
the instrument of a purpose whicl 
transcends Das Kapital and the rest! 


| 


Mr. Suarp: There is also this the: 
ory of exploitation, the theory tha} 
the working class is getting worss 
and worse off. | 


Mr. Harris: The theory of e 
ploitation may be simply stated a) 
resting upon the idea that labor cr 
ates the whole product and that the 
capitalists take from labor the surplu 
above the wages which a capitalis 


pays to labor. | 
Mr. Suarp: The owning grout 


as Marx knew them, were sing} 
robbers? 


Mr. Harris: Yes, I suppose tha 
you might say that. | 
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Mk. Finer: I suppose that the rea- 
son the bourgeoisie can take this sur- 
plus is that they have the control of 
the access to the means of produc- 
tion? 


_ Mr. Harris: Yes. In other words, 
all power and all authority and all 
prestige center in the capitalist class; 
and, by virtue of this power, the pro- 
letarian is more or less subjected to 
the will of the class. 


Mr. Frner: 


That was true in 
arx’s time. 


Mr. SHarp: And so the economic 
doctrine has answered him. On the 

ther hand, he has challenged the 
theory of the return of the owning 
pours and has influenced our theory 
of taxation—income taxation—and 
corporate distribution. 


| Mr. Harris: On income tax, I 
think that you are right. He did not 
settle the problem between rewards 
and contributions; yet he put his 
finger upon that pivotal problem in 
economic organization. 


Mr. SHarp: Have the working 
classes been becoming worse off? 


Mr. Harris: Oh, I do not think 
that that is actually true at all. 


_ Mr. Suarp: Actually, real wages— 
Wages in terms of purchasing power 
—are higher since the war than they 
ever were before. That is true? 


Mr. Harris: I think that that is 
true. And I would go further and 
say that if one looks back over his- 
tory, let us say, for the last half-cen- 


tury, there has been tremendous im- 
provement in the status of workers. 
But that is not important for Marx. 
He admitted that there might be 
some improvement. That comes to 
your point, Finer. 


Mr. Finer: May I bring in another 
point? What is Marx’s doctrine on 
property? It is a most surprising 
thing. He despises property! He de- 
tests it! He hates it! Nine-tenths of 
the workers have no property, and 
the other one-tenth, owned by the 
bourgeoisie, cannot be used by them 
really, individually, but only collec- 
tively. He despises it. Marx had no 
property. You remember how impoy- 
erished he was. He was really ascetic. 


Mr. Harris: Finer, you made a 
point a few minutes ago with respect 
to the leaders of the proletariat to 
which I would like to go back. You 
mentioned, did you not, the role of 
the “vanguard”? 


Mr. Finer: Yes, I did. You know 
what Marx’s point was. When these 
two classes, which are inevitably in 
conflict with each other, simply see 
the world around them and simply 
become conscious in the sense of 
apprehending the reality, then he 
thought that this would lead them 
on to take action to overturn the sys- 
tem. But the extraordinary thing is 
that he then goes on to say that one 
needs a party, a Communist party, 
which will be the conscious van- 
guard in which consciousness is so 
intense that its members can pass it 
over to the others. As soon as we 
begin to say that, his whole system of 
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the two classes begins to dissolve, be- 
cause why should not all the prole- 
tariat, equally seeing that they are 
proletariat, have the same conscious- 
ness? 


Mr. Harris: What do you think 
about the effect of competition upon 
class-consciousness? If we think of 
the formation of a class in the fashion 
that Marx does, then it seems to me 
that the question arises as to whether, 
let us say, a skilled engineer has the 
same sort of interests that a farmer 
has or, let us say, that a skilled me- 
chanic has. 


Mr. Finer: To me, of course, one 
of the deadly things about Marx is 
using terms like “class,” like “prop- 
erty,’ like “proletariat,” and so forth, 
without any real analysis of the inter- 
nal contradictions within those terms. 
What is a class? Economic? Or 
did a class gain power and then put 
over its ideas on the other segments 
of the society? 


Mr. SHarp: The theory of the van- 
guard results in an aristocracy within 
the proletariat, does it not? 


Mk. Finer: The theory of the van- 
guard gives an aristocracy in the pro- 
letariat, which was, of course, taken 
hold of by Lenin and Stalin and 
which has had the most nefarious re- 
sults. I would like to say a word or 
two on that. Marx said that the con- 
scious part of the proletariat will pro- 
duce a proletarian revolution, which 
would have been a democratic one. 
And there was some gradualism in 
Marx, because he was going to wait 
until the whole proletariat was con- 


scious. But Lenin, in his position, 
could not wait until the proletariat 
was conscious. In fact, he said that 
they never could be. I have his actual 
words here, and these words, by the 
way, are put down in the Communist 
textbooks in Russia for the instruc- 
tion of the young Communists. Lenin 
says: “The workers are not and can: 
not be conscious of the irreconcilable 
antagonism of their interests to the 
whole of a modern political and so: 
cial system. It is not communistical! 
conscious. Without a revolutionar 
party, there can be no revolutionar 
movement. The role of a vanguare 
can be fulfilled only by a party that : 
guided by the most advanced theory 

For the Gomperses, for the Hen 
dersons, for the MacDonalds, why h 
spewed out his contempt on ther 


He said, “What do they want? Ar 
eight-hour day, a few hours less, 3 
little more beer, a little more leisure— 
they will make riots for that; but F 
revolution—never. You want a reve 
lution. Take me and my little grout 


of professional revolutionists.” 


Mr. Harris: Are not these obser 
vations which you quote from Lenis 
very similar to observations made b 
Marx on the “bourgeoisification,” i 
he calls it, of the British workers— 
that they would never become reve 
lutionary by virtue of the fact tha 
they were having improvement it 
their status? 


Mr. Finer: Certainly, it goes bac] 
to your point. 


Mr. SHarp: It seems to me that yor 
are being a little hard on this do 


trine. Again I would like to empha- 
size the contributions it has made. 
One of the most questionable of its 
prophecies seems to me to have been 
the prophecy about the disappear- 
ance of competition. Harris, your 
teacher, Professor Knight, says that 
there is more competition now than 
there ever was before in the history 
of the world. 


Mr. Harris: I would say that 
Knight is substantially correct. 


Mr. Finer: How do you prove 
that? 


Mr. Harris: If one looks at the 
monopoly, about which Marx makes 
so much to-do, one has to admit that 
there is competition even when there 
is monopoly. There is a competition 
between various sorts of goods— 
goods which are monopolized tend 
to compete with goods that are not 
monopolized. 


Mr. SHarp: Aluminum against 
ordinary metals, new forms of 
transportation against the railroads. 


Mr. Harris: The fact which we 
) should note about monopoly is that, 
when monopoly raises its prices above 
whatever may be considered to be 
J competitive norms or levels, that very 
* fact invites competition. 


| Mr. Suarp: We are again pointing 
| to the defects in the Marxist proph- 
| ecy. But let us suppose that Marx 
‘is wrong about increasing misery, 
| about increasing class-consciousness, 
| about the simplicity with which one 
class divides off from another; let us 
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suppose that he is wrong about in- 
creasing monopolization. There is 
one of his points which makes trouble 
for us, is there not—his emphasis on 
the trade cycle, on the business cycle? 


Mr. Harris: The business cycle is 
pivotal, of course, in Marx’s analysis. 
Marx was the first great thinker to or- 
ganize his economic analysis around 
the so-called business cycle. 


Mr. Suarp: And if we begin there, 
there may be increasing misery and 
increasing concentration if we do not 
solve the cycle. 


Mr. Harris: If we cannot solve the 
cycle, naturally. 


Mr. Finer: It is not increasing 
misery and increasing concentration; 
it is a break for both sides in industry 
of the cycle of prosperity. That is a 
different thing. 


Mr. Swarr: Of course, the side of 
Marx which interests me most is his 
aspect as a warmaker—his tremen- 
dous set of slogans and exhortations 
to fight. He has a curious combina- 
tion of humanitarianism and hatred, 
which has led him to be one of the 
influences today in accentuating na- 
tional conflicts. It has been picked up 
by the Russians. True, it is partly 
czarist, partly old-fashioned imperial- 
ism, which we face there. It is this 
odd combination. I suppose that we 
have the same thing in our system, 
too, do we not? We are national- 
ists, too. — 


Mr. Harris: I suppose that you 
might say that we are. Would you 
say so, Finer? 
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Mr. Finer: Yes; but the extraordi- 
nary thing about Marx was that he 
said that the workers have no nation; 
that they have no nation. The work- 
ers have no nation, and, yet, by the 
unfortunate connection of his one 
single idea with one single nation and 
by the fact that that nation has been 
dynamic, we get an exacerbation of 
nationalism everywhere else. 


Mr. SHarp: Of course, it is pretty 
hard to say who has started things 
here. We have contributed our part. 
We went over to the London Confer- 
ence suspicious. We have begun the 
same old round of nationalist rival- 
ries. But the curious thing is the way 
Marx, with his emphasis on class con- 
flict, on class cohesion, on fighting the 
other class, is now built into this Rus- 
sian nationalist system. 


Mr. Finer: “Proletarians of the 
whole world unite!” But how? By 
democratic countries, or by the march 
of one country’s uniting the rest by 
forceful means? 


Mr. SHarp: I do not know that 
they are any worse off than we are. 


Mr. Harris: But you remember 
Marx’s statement about the possibility 
of the revolution’s coming or the 
transformation’s coming in demo- 
cratic countries by peaceful means. 
He mentioned that. 


Mr. Finer: Yes, he had that in 
mind very well. 


Mr. Suarp: Finer, you had some 
points to make about Marx’s politics 
and his political science. 


Mr. Finer: The ideas of Marx 
which concern me are ones which I - 
think have had pernicious conse- 
quences, and that is why I speak 
about them. The first is the danger © 
of a single fixed idea as a force of | 
political movements among men, | 
whether for revolution or for con-_ 
servatism. Marxian ideas have shown 
tremendous power. There are said te | 
be some thirty million Communists | 
in the world. That is the first thing. 
The second is whether the one all- | 
powerful, all-directing, single idea of 
Marx’s Communist Manifesto—that 
man is impelled by economic motives 
alone—tells the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth | 
about human nature. Does it put hu- 
man nature into a strait jacket of his- 
tory and a strait jacket for its future? 
The third thing is that Marx does not 
make clear his main terms. I men- 
tioned that before. What is “class”? | 
What is “bourgeoisie”? What is “pro- 
letariat”? What is “the state,” which | 
is supposed to be oppressive and only; 
oppressive and not helpful? What is; 
the meaning of “consciousness above 
all,” which, he says, when apprehend- 
ed, will cause us to overturn the exist- | 
ing order of society? And, finally,, 
what was Marx’s own objective?) 
What objective did he have? He him-. 
self said that it was freedom. You re-. 
member that he says that, in place of 
the old bourgeoisie society, with itsk 
classes and class antagonisms, we’ 
shall have an association—a kind o 
free association of fellowship—in, 
which the “free development of each! 
is the condition for the free develop- 
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ment of all.” That is his objective. 

But of freedom, another historian, 
with just as much title to speak, Ac- 
ton, said that there are two hundred 
definitions. Which is Marx’s? What 
degree of freedom? Marx does not tell 
us what is going to happen the day 
after the revolution when we have 
freedom. He leaves that all open to 
us and open to anyone who takes 
command of the state to dictate the 
lineaments of government in the fu- 
ture. 


Mr. Harris: Do you think that 


Marx was less clear about freedom 
than John Stuart Mill? 


Mr. Finer: I do. Because whereas 
Marx was content to stop with this 
general idea of where we are going 
in terms of freedom and then to pro- 
» ceed to his economic analysis, which 
 eventuated in Das Kapital, Mill, on 
the other hand, believing in free- 
dom from the beginning and believ- 
ing in evolutionary freedom, then 
went on to write, Liberty, Utilitari- 
) anism, and Representative Govern- 
ment, in which there was defined the 
place of the individual, the elector, 
the political party, the representative, 
and the rest. 


Mr. SHarp: Marx wrote a good 
deal besides the Communist Mani- 
festo, did he not? 


Mr. Fiver: It is common ground 
to us that he wrote plenty. 

I would like to say a word or two 
more about that. When the state of 
society becomes no longer encum- 


bered by ali the relics of the bour- 


geoisie, and so forth, there still have 
to be answered the basic questions of 
all government: What kind of indus- 
try shall we have? Planned or free? 


Mr. SuHarp: He said planned. 
Mr. Finer: Marx said “planned”? 
Mr. Harris: Oh, yes, definitely, 


until that society is organized on the 
basis of a conscious plan. 


Mr. Finer: A hundred per cent 
planning? 


Mr. Harris: I suppose so. 


Mr. Finer: Fifty per cent plan- 
ning? You suppose, but you do not 
know. Secondly, shall we get away 
from industrialism altogether? Why 
not? If it is freedom and if Marx has 
freed us, emancipated us, it is for us 
to say what the free development of 
each shall mean in the free develop- 
ment of all. Shall we have small co- 
operative workshops or large indus- 
try? How shall we recruit to the dif- 
ferent occupations? How long shall 
we work? How many hours’ leisure? 
And what about the basic choices to 
be made? Who shall make the laws? 
Who shall control? Who shall gov- 
ern? How can we keep a proportion 
between our civil liberties and our 
economic welfare? He told us noth- 
ing about that. 


Mr. SHarp: Do you think that 
Marx’s doctrine is fundamentally 
dictatorial and opposed to freedom 
and that this notion of a transition 
from proletariat dictatorship to a state 
of democracy is illusory from the 
beginning? 
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Mr. Finer: No, I do not. What I 
think is that if consciousness had 
been allowed to develop itself in the 
course of time, as was suggested to 
Lenin again and again by good Marx- 
ians, good German Marxians, then 
matters might have been better be- 
cause the proletariat would have 
learned by its own mistakes. Rosa 
Luxemburg, in 1904, said to Lenin: 
“If you take control with your van- 
guard of conscious people, it is inevi- 
table that you will become the pilot 
of history.” (She uses that phrase, 
“You will be the pilot of history.”) 
“And if you are the pilot of history, 
then there will be no learning by the 
proletariat. You will inevitably throw 
yourself into a dictatorship for the 
proletariat by the party instead of of 
the proletariat.” 


Mr. Harris: I agree with much of 
what you have said, but I think that 
we cannot be too critical of Marx for 
failing to give us the blueprint for 
the future. 


Mr. Finer: I do not expect a de- 
tailed one. 


Mr. Harris: What I think is weak- 
est about Marx’s analysis, and the 
analysis of those who base their ideas 
upon Marx, is that they overlook the 
fact that the problems of collectivism 
(and you will probably disagree with 
me on this), whether it stems from 
Marx or from some other source, and 
the problems of capitalism are sub- 
stantially the same economically. .. 


Mr. Finer: Right! I agree with 
you. 
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Mr. Harris:...and it has yet to 
be demonstrated that, once we get a 
fully developed collectivism, there 
will be no depressions. 


Mr. Suarp: The Socialists and the 
Marxists, alike, are just withdrawing © 


from the real difficulties. 


Mr. Harris: Yes, I think that; and 
I would contend that the problem of 
inequality and the problem of free- 
dom, as you mentioned, will not 
necessarily be solved when once prop- 
erty is socialized. 


Mr. Finer: And, moreover, let us 


look at the occupational contests be- 
tween these various workers in a so- 
cialist society. You have abolished 
one conflict, that is to say, between 
how much the bourgeoisie (the capi- 
talists or the entrepreneur, the mana- 
ger, and so forth) and how much the 
proletariat shall get out of industry, 
but you have not abolished the verti- 
cal contest. For example, the British 


coal miners recently were asking 
rather too much of all the other occu- 


pations because they asked for a five- 
day week. They asked for special 


welfare arrangements and so forth. 


Mr. Harris: But what you are 


mentioning seems to me to be the 
problem of socialism, whether of! 
Marxian origin or, shall I say, of some | 
other type of ideology. The problem | 
which you have mentioned here) 
seems to be essentially a problem of, 


all socialism. 
Mr. Finer: Of all socialism? 


Mr. Harris: Yes. 
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~ Mr. SHarp: Should the miners run 
_ the industry? 


Mr. Finer: No, they should not. 

_ No occupation should run an indus- 

try. The consumers, the whole nation, 
should run an industry. 

Mr. SHarp: Mr. Harris is going to 

tell you that competition will do it 

better than government ownership. 


Mr. Frner: I do not believe in pro- 
ductive syndicalism. 


Mr. Harris: Does that solve the 
problems of equality and the prob- 


lems of freedom? 


Mr. Finer: No, the problems of 
freedom are to be solved by some- 
thing which transcends the economic 
by a notion of social justice—some- 
thing arrived at by a long ascription 
to the democratic processes. 


Mr. Harris: We are not going into 
the problem of social justice. I would 
simply say that what we are interest- 
ed in, as economists, is the problem 
of equating rewards to contributions, 
and I think that the market is the 
best way of doing that. 


t 


_ Mr. Suarp: This is really your final 
observation on Marx, is it not, Har- 
‘ . f 

» ris—that the market will do all that 


j 


he expects it to do, provided we can 


{ 


» solve the trade cycle? 


Mr. Harris: And if we have com- 
petition in the market. If we have a 
monopoly, I think that the things 
that Marx wishes to achieve can be 
achieved. 


Mr. Finer: This discussion teaches 
the imprescriptible duty of not believ- 
ing that ideas are innocent. All ideas 
must be contested from the moment 
they are uttered and by everybody 


who has a message to express. 


Mr. SuHarp: For me the Commu- 
nist Manifesto is most interesting, as 
I have said, as a particular expression 
of that combination of humanity and 
hatred which is characteristic of 
mankind. 

We do not know whether the com- 
bination is biological and inborn or 
whether it is acquired under the chal- 
lenging hardships of human life. 
Wherever groups have loyalty and 
unity, they feel permitted to express 
their humanity to themselves and 
their hatred to outsiders. 

American nationalism and Russian 
communism and nationalism are 
simply particular forms of this uni- 
versal combination of love and hate. 
Until we learn how to manage and 
control hatred, we shall have, in one 
form or another, revolutions and 
wats. 


. | 
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The People SOY ars 


The following letters are representative of the views expressed by the Rounp 
Taste audience on “What Do We Know about the Russian Economy?” broadcast 


March 7, 1948. 


Interested 


Our friends and we were interested to 
hear your factual Rounp Tasve on the 
Soviet economic system as discussed on 
your broadcast. Our best means of com- 
batting communism is by discussion, 
facts, and democratic action.—A listener 
from Washington, D.C. 


More Facts 


I hope that you will have more Rounp 
Tas e discussions on Russia so that the 
American people will get more facts on 
the internal situation, especially on the 
problems of freedom of speech, expres- 
sion, ideas, and the press. We like your 
Rounp Tase program. Keep it up.— 
A listener from McIntosh, Minnesota. 


Worth While 


I thought that the presentation of the 
discussion of the Russian economy was 
very good. I believe that it is extremely 
necessary to obtain a clear picture of the 
Russian economy, as one so infrequently 
obtains the true facts in most of our 
newspapers. The explanation of the de- 
valuation of the ruble was worth while, 
since our papers so often forgot to in- 
clude all the facts. I enjoy these discus- 
sions and find them worth-while listen- 
ing.—A listener from Denver, Colorado. 


In the Dark 


I was very much interested in today’s 
discussion on Russia, for we, the pub- 
lic, are certainly in the dark as to what 
goes on there. I would have liked the 
discussion to go on and give a fuller pic- 
ture, including not only what the active 
population does but also how they care 
for their dependents, aged, children, 
and so on. While we know but next to 
nothing about Russia’s economy or way 
of life, we also do not really know too 
much about our own economy.—A lis- 
tener from Springfield, Illinois. 


Fair Picture 


My wife and I listen every Sunday to 
the Rounp Tas xe discussion. We learn 
some very interesting facts. We would 
like to study further the discussion of 
the relative merits of the free-enterprise 
system and the socialist system in the 
Soviet Republic. It seemed to us that the 
discussion gave a pretty fair picture of 
the difference. —A listener from Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


Unfortunate 


Your broadcast of last Sunday on Rus- 
sia was very unfortunate. I would like 
to study more closely the words of the 
participants—A listener from New 
York, New York. 
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